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Things that Count Now 


The things that matter today are not the concerns 
of yesterday. New principles of Life and Business 
are merged with a new kind of War—and dedicated 
to a speedy and permanent Victory. 


To that end we pledge ourselves: 
—to devote our plants and manpower first to prod- 
ucts used in the manufacture of war materials. 


—to cooperate with the Government in simplifying, 
stretching, substituting and allocating available 
products to best advantage. 


—to work hard and efficiently and carry our share 
of the burden cheerfully. 


—to preserve our organization and skill and give 
all we have toward plans for sane and stable 
reconstruction of life and commerce after the war. 


With the cooperation of our good friends, we are 
prepared to give a good account of ourselves—come 
what may. 
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Premax Products, Inc. Public utilities all over the country are making Premax Stamped and Embossed Metal 
Letters and Figures standard marking on their lines. They are available in clear-cut, easily visible designs 
ranging from one-half inch to six inches in height. 
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Soldiers of Serice 


tured on the front cover symbo- 

lizes the quarter-of-a-million women 
employed in the telephone industry— 
operators, clerks, stenographers, cash- 
iers—all of whom are an essential part 
of America’s communications system 
and are rendering a vital service to 
their country in the prosecution of the 
war. They are right in line with the 
Women who are serving with our coun- 
try’s armed forces. 

In the words of Vice Adm. F. J. 
Horne, vice chief of naval operations, 
United States Navy: “The importance 
of communications to the Navy under 
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Tin SWITCHBOARD operator pic- 


By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, 
Illinois Telephone Association 


Traffic Editor of TELEPHONY 


present conditions cannot be overesti- 
mated. Telephone people are all part 
of an invisible Navy and, as such, are 
vital to the armed services in their 
prosecution of the war just as are the 
sailors on a battleship or the Marines 
on Guadalcanal.” 

The Army, too, has given recogni- 
tion to the vital service women in the 
telephone industry are rendering to 


their country in wartime and has paid 
glowing tribute to their courtesy, loy- 
alty to duty, and steadfastness in keep- 
ing communications fighting for vic- 
tory. 

Those who are right in the middle 
of the fighting realize especially the 
importance of the telephone job back 
home. They know they wouldn’t have 
the material for fighting if telephone 
employes were not sticking to the job, 
pushing through the calls that get 
things done. They know “It takes team- 
work to win a war.” 
has long 


Telephone management 


been aware of the important contribu- 
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tion their women employes are making 
to keep the lines of communication 
open for important war calls, and to 
maintain, insofar as it is humanly pos- 
sible, a good quality of telephone serv- 
ice for their customers and subscribers. 

Perhaps the last to recognize the im- 
portance of their job in the fight for 
victory were the women employes in 
the telephone industry. Because their 
work is important in time of peace as 
well as in time of war, the transition 
from peace to wartime service has 
taken place without fanfare or a com- 
plete revision of everyday operating 
practices and routines. 


Many things war workers are learn- 
ing in their course of training and ex- 
perience have long been a part of the 
switchboard operator’s daily routine 
and code of ethics — (1) Rendering 
pleasant, accurate and_ speedy 
ice; (2) protecting the secrecy of com- 
(3) assuming 
bility; (4) remaining calm in times of 
emergency; (5) punctuality in report- 
ing for duty; (6) keeping physically 
fit; (7) loyalty to duty; (8) getting 
the job done despite adverse circeum- 
stances; and (9) teamwork. 


serv- 


munication ; responsi- 


Teamwork is an essential part of 
the war effort on the home front, as 
well as on the battle front. Each indi- 
vidual has a task to perform and the 
success of his effort is dependent 
upon the cooperation of other indi- 
viduals working in the same unit or 
group — working in harmony, making 
every move count, getting the job done 
with the least possible delay. 


A group of 
common battery 


operators at a large 

manual switchboard 
portray a perfect demonstration 
of teamwork. A signal appears on an 
operator’s position. She is working on 
another call. An operator at an ad- 
jacent position, observing that the 
signal is beyond her reach, picks up an 
end cord and, with a dextrous move- 
ment of the wrist, passes it to the 
operator at the contiguous position, 
who inserts it in the answering jack, 
without interfering with her work at 
hand. When the cord is ready to be re- 
leased, the operator alternately tightens 
and slackens it without removing her 
eyes from the keyshelf. The operator 
at the contiguous position releases it. 


can 


Toll operators also have developed 
teamwork, in handling long distance 
calls. An operator, working on a toll 
circuit, receives a disconnect signal on 
an established connection on which the 
rate is to be quoted. She stamps her 
ticket, releases the toll circuit and, ob- 
serving that an operator at an adja- 
cent board is in a position to compute 
and quote the charge, she requests her 


to do so. No confusion, no interrup- 
tion. Everything proceeds with clock- 
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of our country, we are reminded of 
the words of that great soldier, Ulys- 





















\ \ \ ) \ \ ses S. Grant, who stated: “Whatever aad 
j \ there is of greatness in the U nited as 
States, or indeed in any other country, - 
is due to labor. Without labor there hav 
would be no government, no le iding Bro 
class and nothing to preserve. the 
“The greatest asset of any nation is Offi 
the spirit of its people and the greatest acti 
danger that can menace any nation is heft 
the breakdown of that spirit—the will pho 
to win and the courage to work.” his 
All women employes in the telephone cap 
industry have that spirit—‘‘the will to Ser 
win and the courage to work.” The A 
operators at the switchboard particu- ved 
larly are demonstrating it every day you 
as they handle the heavy traffic loads cho 
cheerfully, efficiently, and with the for 
greatest possible speed. Carl H. Clandy, of 1 
Jr., pays just tribute to the operator wal 
° 4 . . a . 
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covers of the Labor Day issues of all si 
types of magazines. All telephone women The Voice With a Smile is her slogan, his 
play an essential role on the home front’ = jo’. earned it again and again. pal 
and they are oymbelined by the tele- But the country’s at war and she’s sul 
phone operator. This issue of TELEPH- } ; hie 
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i recision. This is teamwork per- ' - kn 
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here to stay? Or is it possibly a 

passing fancy of the early 20th 
century? The mere asking of such 
questions gives a fair idea of the kind 
of a cautious, conservative chap we 
have come to know as Carl David 
Brorein, telephone industry advisor for 
the Communications Division of the 
Office of War Utilities, WPB. Brorein 
actually asked himself such questions 
before he decided to make the tele- 
phone industry his life work following 
his service in World War I as a 
captain of the U. S. Marine Corps (Air 
Service) in France. 


D: YOU think the telephone is 


After all, Brorein was about to in- 
vest his entire future. And a smart 
youth should be even more careful in 
choosing his career than an investment 
for his dollars, if any. It was typical 
of Brorein to take nothing for granted, 
weigh all factors carefully, and having 
arrived at a decision, to stick to it, 
“eome hell or high water.” In the tele- 
phone business, a fellow will eventually 
catch both. But the fact remains that, 
aside from a brief term of service with 
a coal-mining company in New Mexico 
(following his graduation from the 
university of that state, AB °17), Bro- 
rein has had no other full-time job in 
his life except in the telephone busi- 
ness. His present post as a WPB con- 
sultant arises, of from his 
knowledge and experience in his spe- 
cial field. 


course, 


Because of his influence with the 
functions of the WPB Communications 
Division, it should interest anyone con- 
nected with the telephone business to 
know something of the background and 
temperament of Carl Brorein. That 
may seem a rather gratuitous state- 
ment to make in the journal of an 
industry which knows Brorein so well. 
But perhaps there are one or two things 
you have overlooked. 

Anyhow, here is the dossier on the 
man, Brorein, as far as this correspond- 
ent could establish it by original re- 
search. 

If the opening sentences of this little 
personality sketch gave any impression 
that Brorein is stuffy, moss-backed, or 
impervious to change or opportunity 
for progress, let us hasten to correct 
that error. It is precisely because he 
is so careful and deliberate in his judg- 
ment that Brorein stands today as one 
of the most forward-looking and pro- 
gressive executives — not only of the 
telephone industry but American busi- 
less in general. Best evidence of that 
was his recent elevation to the vice 
presidency of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce—in addition to numer- 
ous other indications from the general 
business world that his talent for in- 
dustrial statesmanship is definitely 
recognized. 
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norciua — Tudustrial 
Statesman 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 
"“TELEPHONY's" Washington Correspondent 


In other words, Brorein is a con- 
servative in the true, and best, sense 
of the word—meaning one who is anx- 
ious to conserve the best of our Amer- 
ican assets, traditions, culture, and 
opportunities. It is perhaps a paradox, 
but invariably it is a conservative of 
this stripe who emerges as the real, 
practical progressive—keenly sensitive 
to the defects and inequities of our 
social and economic system and far 
more sensible in his methods of correc- 


tion than the sentimental and often 
irresponsible reformer, who would 
thoughtlessly surrender our birthright 
of individual liberty for the shackles 
of socialized security. 

Brorein is aware of the danger of 
the latter brand of thinking. In his 


own quiet, plugging fashion he has 
been doing some daring thinking of his 
own about post-war problems which 
should make him a valued and trusted 
leader in the critical years ahead. Spe- 
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cifically, for example, he fears that un- 
less private enterprise is given the em- 
ployment opportunity and succeeds in 
absorbing the mass of demobilized men 
from the armed forces, the sirens of 
socialized government may win, by de- 
fault, their objective of placing so many 
people on the public payroll that they 
will, as an organized group, be able to 
outweigh, and outvote, those still en- 
gaged in private enterprise. 

Furthermore, as the area of tax-pay- 
ing, productive, private enterprise 
shrinks, it may become less able to sup- 
port the increasing load of the tax-eat- 
ing, non-productive, subsidized public 
activity. Such a trend would eventually 
lead either to complete socialization or 
abrupt dictatorship, which, in the case 
of national economy, is simply another 
name for receivership. 


These are serious thoughts to be 
having in these days when we all talk 
so glibly about the Four Freedoms and 
democracy. But Brorein is a serious, 
if unspectacular, person and he arrives 
at his conclusions with the same slow, 
thorough reasoning he has used so suc- 
cessfully in his business career. He dis- 
cusses the problem quite unemotionally, 
like a doctor describing some abstract 
cancer. 


Does he have an alternative? You 
bet he has. Brorein is no sterile analyst. 
It would be unfair, perhaps, to put him 
on record in detail. But in general, he 
favors government aid to business, if 
necessary, to bridge the transitional 
gap from a war economy to a peace 
economy — this, in preference to the 
short-circuiting type of direct govern- 
ment aid to the masses which cannot 
help but injure business and install 
more and more wasteful government 
for the mere sake of government and 
public office. 


Brorein has his thoughts on this sub- 
ject all carefully arranged in his head. 
He emphasizes the social responsibility 
of business, on one hand, to stabilize 
the national economy, and of govern- 
ment, on the other, to assist or at least 
not interfere with business in playing 
its proper part in our social organiza- 
tion. He sums up the whole as “indus- 
trial statesmanship” and warns us that 
we are going to need a lot of it. 

Brorein recognizes that the nation 
must, in one way or another, provide 
not merely a bare subsistence in terms 
of food and shelter for all of our 
people, but it must go farther and pro- 
vide an opportunity for the average 
citizen to arrive at a reasonably high 
standard of living plus a _ certain 
amount of security in maintaining the 
same. But he submits that the Ameri- 
can system of free private enterprise 
which alone, of all other systems, has 
demonstrated its ability to create the 
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highest standard of living for the 
greatest number in world history, can 
do this job better, cheaper, and more 
equitably than any meddlesome bureau- 
cracy ever could accomplish. 

More than that, he believes that the 
fatal error of the socialistic approach 
is that it regards society as an end in 
itself and by its emphasis on material 
security tends to rob the individual of 
his dignity, his full spiritual expres- 
sion, and many of the important liber- 
ties of free men which private enter- 
prise permits each man to enjoy in his 
own privacy. 

Brorein comes fairly by his devotion 
to the principles of personal liberty. His 
grandparents came over from western 
Germany and settled in Ohio in 1840— 
a part of the great liberal migration 
of Germans which emigrated about the 
time of Carl Schurz to escape the idol- 
atry of state mastery which at that 
time was beginning to infest central 
Europe. His general ancestry, however, 
like the family name, is really French 
— Huguenots who left northwestern 
France to escape the religious perse- 
cution which followed the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes in the reign of 
Louis XIV. 

The name Brorein (pronounced to 
rhyme with “morphine”) is apparently 
a combination of two French words 
which mean nothing very much at all 
(to wit: “brouee,” mist, fog, or vague- 
ness; and “rien,” nothing). To this 
day, when the Breton fisherman says 
that a certain ship has sailed into 
“brorein,” he means uncertain or un- 
charted waters. 

Carl David Brorein was born in 
Buckland, Ohio, in 1895, the son of Jacob 
and Cora (nee Butcher) Brorein. His 
was a small family (he had only one 
sister, no brothers) which naturally 
emphasized his avuncular relationship 
because he had a number of uncles— 
all of whom were engaged in various 
real estate and general promotional 
enterprises along with Carl’s father. 
About the time Carl was a freshman 
at Oberlin College in Ohio, his mother’s 
health required the family to move to 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, which is 
how Carl happened to switch to New 
Mexico University. At college, he dem- 
onstrated both scholastic and athletic 
ability, becoming captain of the varsity 
football team as well as the school’s 
prize debater. He majored in econom- 
ics (made Sigma Chi, incidentally) and 
studied some engineering. 

In the year of his graduation, Amer- 
ica entered World War I and Carl en- 
tered the Marine Corps, as_ stated 
above. After his service in France, 
while still a Marine Corps officer, Carl 
was stationed for a short while at the 
Marine Base at Quantico, Va.—about 
40 miles from Washington, D. C. This 


was in 1919, at a time when a very 
pretty ex-co-ed from the University of 
New Mexico was still employed in goy- 
ernment service in the nation’s capital, 
(They called them “war workers” then, 
too.) She was Miss Ethel Kieke 


It so happened that Captain Broreip 
talked his superior officer into assign- 
ing him with a routine mission of run- 
ning up to Washington to get the post 
payroll. For some reason or other, let’s 
call it school spirit, Captain Brorein 
felt it only proper to look up his former 
classmate, Miss Kieke. The upshot of 
it all was that the Marine payroll! went 
back to Quantico in the custody of 
fellow officers and Captain Brorein 
spent his honeymoon in Washington. 


History repeats itself to some degree, 
Now that we are engaged in World 
War II, Carl’s oldest boy is also an 
officer in the same branch of the same 
arm of the service in which Carl saw 
action in France in 1917-19. He is Lt. 
Carl D. Brorein, Jr., United States 
Marine Corps flyer, who recently re- 
turned on furlough from a tour of 
active duty in the Southwest Pacific— 
Guadalcanal. Another son, William J., 
is training for an early naval assign- 
ment. Two other young children, Rob- 
ert and Marjorie, complete the Brorein 
menage at Tampa, Fla. 


As most readers of these pages al- 
ready know, Brorein’s present full-time 
job is president and general manager 
of the Peninsular Telephone Co., the 
largest Independent in the South. It 
serves about 70,000 telephones in over 
two score towns along the central west 
coast of Florida, the principal office 
being located at Tampa. It is the same 
company which the young Car! Brorein 
entered as an assistant secretary after 
much deliberation back in the post-war 
days of World War I. The opportunity, 
modest of itself, was provided by one 
of his uncles who had something to do 
with starting up the telephone business 
in Tampa. Of his record as an oper- 
ating executive, Carl’s steady progress 
speaks for itself. Under his leadership, 
his company has won a reputation for 
conservative financing, good service, 
and reasonable rates. 

In addition to steady plugging as an 
executive in his own outfit, Carl has 
found time to take over a mass of 
extra-curricular activity pressed upon 
him because of widespread confidence 
in his judgment and ability. Some of 
these are civic responsibilities which 
inevitably fall upon the shoulders of 
any leading utility executive. Others 
are jobs to which a good-natured man 
apparently has been unable to say “No” 
or “I just haven’t the time.” Anyway, 
here is a partial list: 

He was president of the Florida State 


(Please turn page 26) 
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Guadalcanal natives aided Marine communicators in the construction of a telephone line. 
which pay out the copper wire as it is drawn over the crossarms of the new telephone poles. 





(Official U. 8S. Marine Corps Photo) 


The photograph shows some of the gang tending the reels 
The Marine overseer is PFC. ROY K. BALLOU, Omaha, Neb. 


ALLIED COMMUNICATIONS ON 
Jar-Flung. Battlopronts. 


cesses on the battlefields of the 

world can be attributed to proper 
communication will not be known until 
the war ends, but published accounts 
relate how telephone and radio equip- 
ment is used in fox holes and tropical 
jungles in the South Pacific, on the 
desert in Africa and in the arctic re- 
gions in the Far North. Establishing 
telephone communication under enemy 
fire and through dangerous and un- 
known country requires men of iron 
nerves, fearless courage and dauntless 
determination. 


J = HOW MUCH of the Allied suc- 


After stringing the wires, their job 
has just begun. Maintaining that com- 
munication is a constant and ceaseless 
job of vigilance to guard against enemy 
interference and the hazards of nature. 

Each region of the world presents 
its individual problems to the armed 
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forces delegated to the task of setting 
up communication. Usually their as- 
signment takes the men through un- 
charted territory where there are no 
bridges or smooth highways, in fact 
seldom a path. They wade rivers, climb 
mountains, chop their way through 
jungles or forests. Sometimes they se- 
cure natives to assist in coping with 
the problems faced in tropical tele- 
phone construction. 

The great Allied victory in North 
Africa over the famous German Afrika 
Korps under Rommel entailed split- 
second communication between Ameri- 
can, British and French forces operat- 
ing over a wide-fiung battlefront. This 
smashing rout of entrenched Axis 
forces in North Africa already has 
been recorded as a triumph of Allied 
teamwork. 


When U. S. Marines moved in to 


occupy Guadalcanal, communications 
played an important part from the be- 
ginning. Those assigned to installing 
and maintaining inter-unit communica- 
tions systems received high praise from 
their buddies. Jap snipers were every- 
where, but the telephone men unflinch- 
ingly went out with their equipment 
and supplies and ran lines under fire. 
Gradually the telephone spiderweb was 
spread all over Guadalcanal, compris- 
ing more than a thousand miles of wire. 
The communications men then erected 
a building for the main switchboard, 
and hung a sign on the front reading, 
“Guadalcanal Tel. & Tel. Co.” In the 
same building the men set up a small 
USO. 

One of the latest dispatches from 
the front came from a command post 
in the jungle on New Georgia Island 
in the South Pacific, and was published 
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in the Chicago Daily News of August 
13. Sgt. George Bowen, (Cleveland, 
Ohio), wire chief responsible for tele- 
phone communication being established 
and maintained, had a fully-equipped 
command post switchboard in his dug- 
out only a _ stone’s throw from the 
front. It was his job to string wires 
up to the front and to maintain the 
telephones in each foxhole so the 
American forces were in _ constant 
touch at all times with headquarters. 


The foxholes on new Georgia Island 
were described as being about three 
feet deep and eight feet square, loosely- 
covered with logs in jungle fashion. 
Inside the Yanks perform their duties, 
usually in wet soil or mud, depending 
on the severity of tropical rains, and 
frequently mosquitoes swarm in to 
plague the fighting men. Men run zig- 
zag from foxholes to escape Jap 
snipers’ bullets, although the Ameri- 
cans are at times contemptuous of the 
Jap aim. Warrant Officer Elwood J. 
Greibler (Cleveland Heights, Ohio) 
said: “The Jap snipers are lousy. You 
just keep moving around and, hell, 
they couldn’t hit a bull in the back with 
a bass fiddle.” 


During the early days of the con- 
quest of Guadalcanal, an Independent 
telephone man was on hand to partici- 
pate in the fierce and dangerous fight- 
ing. Elmer Egger, formerly in the bus- 
iness office of the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., went into serv- 
ice December, 1940, being a member 
of the National Guard, and during the 
months that followed attained the rank 


aN. ; 


Underground operations at a Command Post on Guadalcanal. 
Hole," as the men call it, are (left to right): SGT. THOMAS E. FRANKLIN, Memphis, Tenn.; 
PVT. UGO A. SPIRIDIGLIOZZ, Baltimore, Md.; FM 1/c MURRAY L. SHEPARD, Richmond, Me.; 





The telephone comes to the South Seas. 
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(Official U. S. Marine Corps Photo 


Two Marines, turned telephone linemen, string wires in 


the cocoanut palms of a South Pacific Island with all the nonchalance of the civilian pole-climber 


doing their day's work back home. 


Their job is a vital one, linking headquarters with the field, 


establishing a quick communications system. 


of master sergeant in the Inspector 
General’s Department. After’ the 
United States entered the war, he 
served in Ireland, the Aleutians and 
the Southwest Pacific. 





(Official U. S. Marine Corps Photo) 


CAPT. MARK S. ADAMS, Macon, Ga., and PFC. VICTOR H. WRIGHT, JR., Tampa, Fila. 


At the plotting board of the ‘Glory 


On Guadalcanal, relates a story in 
the Lincoln Telephone News, Mr. 
Egger was following a detachment of 
Marines recently captured 
strip of beachhead when he was at- 
tacked by a lone Jap soldier who darted 


across a 


out from behind some underbrush and 
stabbed so suddenly with a fixed bayo- 
net that the blade penetrated under 
Mr. Egger’s chin part-way into his 
mouth. In the same few seconds Mr. 
Egger whipping out his razor- 
edged commando knife and his instant 
back-hand swipe finished the Jap in 
short order. However, the bayonet 
wound and a bullet wound in the right 
foot hospitalized Mr. Egger and he is 
back in Nebraska recuperating 
from the rigors of war duty but look- 
ing forward to returning to active 
duty. 

An account of the Midway and 
Quadalcanal battles was given in the 
July issue of The Northwestern Bell by 
John Burleigh, served with the 
Marines as sergeant until he was seri- 
ously wounded. After six months in the 
hospital he was honorably discharged 
and has returned to civilian life in the 
U. S., where he is now working with 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. at 
Omaha, Neb., and helping to maintain 
communication on the home front. 

Sergeant Burleigh fought first in the 
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Designed for peace, Strowger Automatic telephone equipment is serving the 































purposes of war on every front. With nearly all of our production now being used 
directly or indirectly in the war effort, equipment produced during more peaceful 


times is helping win the battle here at home! Here are some of the ways it serves: 


WITHIN WAR INDUSTRIES: 


Automatic Electric's private dial telephone equipment is helping hundreds of war plants 
produce more battle materials, faster. . . . Executives and workers are kept in instant touch 
with one another—time is saved in every department—important production speeded up—all 
through fast automatic intercommunication! 
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y BETWEEN WAR INDUSTRIES: 

red Through Strowger Automatic public exchanges in every part of the country, messages shuttle 
aa day and night—speeding the flow of raw materials—coordinating the work of contractors and 
al sub-contractors—promoting greater speed and efficiency in meeting the interlocking require- 
vo ments of supplier, producer and the ultimate consumer, America's fighting forces. 
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IN TELEPHONE EXCHANGES: 

ot Here Strowger Automatic equipment helps by handling peak loads with amazing flexibility; 
in requiring a minimum of maintenance attention; lending itself to rearrangement to meet 

net changing traffic needs; and freeing hands and arms of trained workers for the countless war tasks 
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- that machines cannot do. 
ing 
me: IN HOMES: 

Because of its long life and dependability, Strowger Automatic equipment is keeping tele- 
and phone service at normal levels in thousands of American homes—maintaining morale for factory 
bes and farm workers who know their vital calls will always get through. 
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battle of Midway, after which he re- 
turned to Hawaii for training as a 
gunner and radio operator, being as- 
signed to a dive bombing squadron. He 
was among the first flight of planes to 
reach Henderson Field, Guadalcanal, 
after the Marines had wrested it from 
the enemy. Huge bomb craters told a 
tragic story of heavy enemy bombing, 
without adequate air protection. Jap 
warships off-shore poured shells into 
the Marine forces. 

One interesting incident occurred 
when Mr. Burleigh was sent out with 
others on a mission and the plane’s 
engine was hit by Jap fire. The plane 
was 100 miles from Guadalcanal but a 
forced landing was necessary. In at- 
tempting a landing on the water near 
the beach of an island, the pilot was 
killed. As the others scrambled up on 
the beach, natives came running out of 
the jungle toward them. Each native 
carried a large spear and a big knife, 
looking ferocious and unfriendly. As 
they came near the Marines, one of 
them yelled, “We Christian!” The re- 
lieved Marines likewise displayed 
friendliness and were then taken to the 
village and fed. Later they spread their 
parachute as a distress signal which 
was seen and a rescue was effected by 
a Navy patrol boat plane protected by 
three fighter planes. 

Maintaining Communications 
On Guadalcanc! 

A story on Guadalcanal communica- 
tions was told in the Cincinnati Tele- 
phone Bulletin by Sgt. James W. Hurl- 
but, Marine Corps combat correspondent, 
who stated that Marine riflemen on the 
island gave the communications men a 
big hand for their heroic work. 

“Those Marines in Signal are all 





This old-fashioned magneto telephone set, 

used by the Japs on Guadalcanal, was cap- 

tured in a fox hole by American forces and 

brought back to the states as a souvenir 

where it is being tried out by a Bell tele- 
phone stenographer. 
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Photo) 


(Official U. S. Marine Corps 


Whether in the tropics or in the Far North, telephone service is essential to war plans of the 


United States forces. 


This photograph shows CPL. LEONARD B. TUBBS, Plainfield, Wis., a member 


of the communication section, making final conne:tions to a telephone newly installed in one of 
the offices at an arctic Marine base. 


right,” their comrades assert. “They’re 
really doing a job. You ought to see ’em 
running a line in under fire. Why, they 
don’t give a damn for Jap snipers.” 

And that’s about the case, says Ser- 
geant Hurlbut. The communications 
personnel “don’t give a damn” for all 
the dangers inherent in the task of 
stringing a telephone wire up to a 
front-line position during a battle or 
carrying a portable radio transmitter 
within shouting distance of the enemy. 

Just getting the wire laid in the first 
place was a tough problem. Keeping it 
intact during bombings, shellings, and 
adverse weather was a 24-hour proposi- 
tion for all hands. Jap snipers did their 
best to prevent communications being 
established. A lineman, clinging to the 
side of a palm tree with spurs and belt, 
both hands occupied in splicing a wire, 
was an easy target for enemy snipers. 
Wire repair crews usually were made 
up of four men—three stood guard 
while the other worked. 

One time a Guadalcanal wire repair 
crew was caught in the open during a 
surprise air raid. The man on the tele- 
phone pole (actually a tree) had the 





whole top of the tree chopped off a few 
feet above his head by a flying bomb 
fragment and the men on the ground 
were peppered with shrapnel. 

The communications men do their 
share of fighting too. During March a 
platoon of communicators led by Capt. 
Robert Noonan of Medford, Mass., 
found themselves face-to-face with a 
strong enemy force during a Japanese 
attack. Wire and radio equipment was 
hastily put aside and a firing line estab- 
lished. When reinforcements arrived to 
finish the job of throwing back the 
enemy, Captain Noonan had to do some 
tall persuading to get his men out of 
the fight and back to work. 

Already published in TELEPHONY is 
the account of the Guadalcanal switch- 
board operator, Pfc. Jim Roberts, of 
Tiptonville, Tenn., who was on duty 
during an air raid. As he was plugging 
in a call, the switch cord was severed 
between his hand and the board. Mildly 
astonished, he completed the circuit 
through another route, and then 
rounded up the piece of shrapnel to 
carry as a good luck charm. 
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“Inductive Coordination of Electric 
Power and Communication Circuits” 


by LAURENCE J. CORBETT 


Member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Fellow, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
is the only one combining under one cover the essentials 
o! this important subject involving many divisions which 
have been treated separately and occasionally i in numerous 
reports and articles. It includes results of the author’s 
researches, fitted into a broad survey of the principles 
applying to Inductive Coordination. It is NOT a compila- 
tion of catalog data or undigested reports. It is a care- 
fully developed treatment and clarification of a subject 
which, though important, has received too little attention. 
Many diagrams illustrate the practical application of the 
pr inciples ina manner very readily followed. The variation 
in values of factors is presented, and theory and practice 
under these conditions are carefully differentiated. 
CHAPTER HEADINGS: 
I. Elements of the Problem. 
II. Susceptiveness and Coupling Factors. 
III. Effects of Conductor Arrangements. 
IV. Transpositions. 
V. Coordinated Transpositions. 
VI. Telephone Circuits on Power Structures. 
VII. Power System Wave Shape. 
VIII. Transformer Exciting Current and Bank Connections 
IX. Flow of Residual Currents. 
X. Control of Residuals. 
XI. Miscellaneous Values and Remedial Measures 
XII. Susceptiveness Factors. 
XIII. Low-Frequency Methods. 
XIV. Miscellaneous Methods. 
Appendices @ Bibliography @ Index 


Price: $3.00 
TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
Telephone WABash 2435 














What the COMMUNICATIONS 
WORKER NEEDS 


to know about 
electricity 


Radio men, telephone en- 
gineers, telegraphy techni- 
cians — all workers in the 
communication industry — 
here is a book written ex- 
pressly for you. It gives 
you a clear, practical ex- 
planation of the funda- 
mentals of electrical engi- 
neering upon which communication is based. All the explanations, all 
the illustrations, all the applications are taken from the communica- 
tion industry and not from the power industry. 


THE ELECTRICAL FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMMUNICATION 


By A. L. we Professor, Communication Engineering, Oregon 


State College; Professor, Electrical Engineering, Purdue Univer- 
sity (1942-43); 550 pages, 6x9, 359 illustrations, $3.50. 

Presents the electrical fundamentals of COVERS SUCH 

communication, including the three divi- TOPICS AS: 


sions—telegraphy, telephony, and radio 
with its allied branches. Starts with @ Electric measuring 


electronics, explains what the communi- instruments 

cation technician wants to know about @ Electric networks 
direct current, conductors, resistors, in- @ Bridge circuits 
sulators, and discusses such topics as @ Transmission of electro- 
the magnetic field and inductance and magnetic waves 

the electric field and capacitance solely @ Vacuum tubes as 

from the point of view of the commu- circuit elements 
nication industry. @ Electroacoustics 
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HEXACON ELECTRIC 
SOLDERING IRONS 





) ceconcoe the need—heavy industrial work 
| or extremely light, delicate work—there's a 
HEXACON electric soldering iron to meet the par- 
ticular requirements. Included are units for fast 
production or for service or maintenance use. 
Screw tip irons, plug tip irons and irons with re- 
placeable and hermetically-sealed elements are 
available in this complete and diversified line. 
The performance of HEXACON irons is attested 
to, by their wide adaptation in Army, Navy and 
Air Corps applications. Each HEXA- 
CON unit is subjected to an insula- 
tion breakdown test of twice the in- 
tensity required by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


Descriptive bulletins, describing the complete line 
of HEXACON electric soldering irons, will be sent 
on request. 


HEXACON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


137 WEST CLAY AVE., ROSELLE PARK, N. J. 
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in the South Pacific,” published in the 
June issue of Wisconsin Telephone 
News, related that Marine communica- 
tions men had strung “more than 200 
miles of telephone wire over this jungle 
island, but their job is far from finished. 
The task of keeping the lines intact 
calls for constant vigilance.” 


Most of their difficulties are of the 
type that seldom troubles a civilian 
lineman back home, although thunder- 
storms cause just as much havoc on the 
island’ as they do back in the States, 
said the dispatch. One night lightning 
blew out 22 fuses within an hour’s 
time. Taut wires are snapped by fall- 
ing palm fronds and cocoanuts. Wind- 
blown trees in the jungle cause shorts. 
After the wires short or break. more 
difficult problems arise, apparently due 
to lack of testing equipment. 

“In the States you have ohmmeters 
which tell approximately where the 
trouble is located,” explained one Ma- 
rine communications man. “All we 
know here is that a cortain line is out, 
and it’s up to us to trace and test all 
along the route until we find the 
trouble. Some of the lines are 25 miles 
long and it’s hard work picking up the 
right one and following it through the 
swamps, rocks and underbrush.” 


To string the telephone lines in the 
first place presented a real task of 
hardship and ingenuity. The men waded 
rivers, climbed mountains and chopped 
their way through dense undergrowth. 
Climbing trees to make fast the lines 
has its problems peculiar to the tropics. 
Natives breeze right up to the trectops 
barefooted, but the Marines rely on 
their climbing hooks. If a tree has not 
been climbed in that manner too many 
times, everything is comparatively easy. 
But if holes and niches have already 
been cut into it, moisture hardens them 
almost to the point of petrification, 
and the hooks will not penetrate. 


Maj. George B. Wilson stationed on 
Guadalcanal, formerly with the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, brought 
back to the U. S. an old-fashioned, 
ornate magneto telephone set used by 
the Japs in a dug-out which was cap- 
tured when American forces took over. 
This telephone souvenir is shown in 
an accompanying photograph. 

The set was trimmed in nickel and 
has a French or cradletype receiver 
mounted on a wooden box, with a side 
crank that makes the box jingle like an 
excited Nipponese when it is turned. A 
metal plate on the box says (in Eng- 
lish) that the set was made by the OKI 
Electric Co., Ltd., Tokyo, which leads 
to the speculation that it was intended 
for exporting. Other lines on the plate 
are in Japanese. 


Being a telephone man, Major Wilson 
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spied this peculiar instrument the in- 
stant he and his men entered a dugout 
from which the enemy had been driven, 
and he chose it as his prized souvenir 
to bring back to the States. The major 
spent 152 days on Guadalcanal during 
the thick of the fighting, contracted 
malaria and was hospitalized before 
returning to this country. He is still 
puzzled as to why such an ornate tele- 
phone (although antique) was used in 
a Jap dug-out but one conjecture is 
that it was used by a high-ranking 











fox hole was being handled by Capt. 
Edgar Jaynes, 26 years old (Fairimont, 
W. Va.,) who was in command of q 
group force. Each telephone was con- 
nected with units of his organization 
making the attack. Tired from many 
days of cold food and little sleep, Cap- 
tain Jaynes (a former matheniaties 
teacher) listened to an excited voice 
over the telephone and painstakingly 
copied messages. It was the job of this 
post to integrate all information re- 
ceived from the front line a few hun- 








Official U. S. Marine Corps Phot 


At a snow-covered American base, in the throes of a long Alaskan Winter, members of a Marine 


repair crew trudge through deep snow to fix 


tcl 


lines ¢& ged during a storm. The line- 
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men, all members of the Marine Corps communications section, are Pfc. Joseph L. Dempsey of 

Amboy, Ill., and Corporal Milford E. Pierce of Springtown, Tex. (on pole); Corporal Leonard B. 

Tubbs of Plainfield, Wis. (at base of pole); Pfc. William B. Burrum, Jr., of Nashville, Tenn., and 
Pfc. Thomas G. Downey of Chelsea, Mass. 


officer to communicate with his front 
lines. It also might be assumed that 
the Japs are short of telephone instru- 
ments. 

A recent newspaper story from a 
correspondent with the U. S. Army at- 
tacking Munda air field, told of another 
South Pacific battle, where the armed 
forces had to contend with knee-deep 
mud as well as the enemy. Enemy 
mortar shells screamed overhead, ma- 
chine guns chattered, rifle fire punctu- 
ated the racket, yet the command post 
functioned as smoothly as a business 
office—although the scene was far from 
businesslike. Commanding officers sat 
up or sprawled in muddy fox holes. 


A battery of field telephones in one 


dred yards away and relay it to the 
unit commander. 


Split-Second Communication 
Between Allies in North Africa 


The invasion of North Africa called 
for complete coordination of the Ameri- 
can, British and French forces. Reports 
received by the Chief Signal Officer of 
the Army in the United States con- 
tained remarkable accounts of carefully 
planned communications. Tributes to 
the performance of American radio and 
telephonic equipment came from the 
men at the front whose job it was to 
see that there was no break in the flow 
of communications anywhere along the 
line. 


A story in the Indiana Telephone 
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News, June issue, verified the excellent 
quality and performance of the equip- 
merit used in the African campaign, as 
told by Lt. Col. A. A. McCrary, who 
saw action at the battle of Kasserine 
Pass and returned to Washington after 
making an intensive study of front- 
line communications. 

“Telephone and teletypewriter serv- 
ice, by ground and overhead wire lines, 
have contributed greatly to the success 
of our African operations,” he reported 
in part. “In addition to the thousands 
of miles of wire which were shipped 
from the United States by the Army 
Service Forces for the campaign, signal 
construction battalions have made ex- 
tensive use of the existing French net- 
work of telephone wires. 

“A common sight on the North Afri- 
can landscape, symbolizing graphically 
the unity of the Allies, is a single tele- 
phone pole carrying the distinctive 
crossarms and insulators of French, 
British and United States telephone 
construction. Frequently, telephone cir- 
cuits are manned by French operators 
at one end and United States operators 
at the other. In such cases, the Signal 
Corps uses French-speaking soldiers or 
civilian interpreters at the switch- 
boards.” 

One of the most dangerous communi- 
cation jobs on the African desert was 
that of the British signaller. It was his 
hazardous assignment to lay wire and 
operate telephones from forward ob- 
servation posts to gun positions, carry- 
ing out his work while under heavy 
fire in the Western Desert of Africa. 
Signallers in the desert form an iso- 
lated target for the enemy if their posi- 
tions, dug out in the sand, are dis- 
covered. 

If it is necessary for a retreat to be 
made during battle, to the communica- 
tions men falls the job of dismantling 
existing communications lines instead 
of abandoning them for the enemy’s 
use. One instance of this was related 
in the Indiana Telephone News, May 
issue, in connection with the decoration 
of a former employe of the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. for bravery in North 
Africa with the American Army. 

Pvt. Benton Lynch, who was a cable 
splicer for the Indiana Bell in Indianap- 
olis before entering the Signal Corps, 
has been awarded the Army’s silver 
star medal for heroism in line of duty. 
The citation was for his action on 
February 18 of this year which was 
the second day of the American Army’s 
retreat in central Tunisia in the face 
of a surprise German advance. 

On that date Private Lynch was sub- 
ject to hostile artillery fire, hostile air- 
craft and approaching enemy tanks. He 
was with a crew of six men that re- 
mained forward of our own front-line 
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Because of the unusual condi- 
tions affecting all of us there are 
tremendous demands on tele- 
phone companies in nearly 
every part of the country. Sud- 
den shifts in population . . . fac- 
tories springing up in formerly 
agricultural districts . . . whole 
new cities and towns mush- 
rooming. All these things play 
their part. 


Where demands for individual 
telephones cannot be met, pay- 
stations to serve groups may be 
the answer. And sudden, heavy 
increases in population — tran- 
sient or permanent—mean new 
stores, new restaurants and 
other business places which call 
for paystations. 


Here are the opportunities for 
you to serve many people—and 
at the same timer serve the 
country — by establishing pay- 
station telephone service for 
people who might otherwise be 
wholly or partly denied. 
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units in order to destroy existing pole 
line and wire facilities to prevent the 
use of our wire communication instal- 
lations by the enemy. 


“He executed his mission with com- 
plete disregard for his own personal 
safety although he was fully aware of 
the approaching enemy tank attack,” 
read the citation accompanying the 
award. “The courage, heroism and the 
unceasing devotion to duty displayed 
reflects great credit upon himself and 
the armed forces of the United States.” 

Later, while the great British Eighth 
Army was rolling Rommel back from 
the Mareth line, the American forces 
recaptured this lost territory and much 
more. 


Communication Difficulties 
In the Far North 


Hardships and obstacles overcome by 
communications men in the Far North 
have been described already in TELEPH- 
ONY in the stories published about the 
building of the telephone line along the 
Alean Highway, now known as the 
Alaska Highway, running through 
Canada to Alaska. (TELEPHONY of 
March 6, p. 15, and June 5, p. 13). 
It must be remembered this work was 
done by the U. S. Army Signal Corps 
under peacetime conditions but never- 
theless represents a remarkable ac- 
complishment due to the tremendous 
task involved and the short time al- 
lowed. 


“Bombing” a glacier with telephone 
wire was just one of the schemes the 
Signal Corps had to use to establish 
communications on our Alaskan fron- 
tier, according to Col. Harry L. Vitzt- 
hum, who has just returned from a 30- 
month tour of duty as Signal Officer of 
the Alaska Defense Command. The 
bombing took place while the Alaska 
Railroad was being extended. A tunnel 
had to be dug under a moving glacier, 
and communications were badly needed 
even before its completion. Survey of 
the route across the glacier showed 
the difficulties of transporting the 
heavy reels of telephone wire across 
its rugged and nearly impassable ex- 
panse. 


At the suggestion of an ingenious 
Signal Corps lieutenant, 10 reels of 
twisted-pair telephone wire were 
loaded aboard an Army bomber. With 
bomb bay doors open, the plane flew 
over the glacier, aiming a reel at each 
of the stakes that had been lined up 
in the deep snow. Only one of the ten 
reels was lost. The line crew then 
struggled out onto the glacier and 
strung the wire from reel to reel. Even 
without the task of carrying the heavy, 
awkward reels across the rugged gla- 
cier, the job of establishing communi- 
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cations was neither easy nor safe. 
Shortly after the line was completed, 
a workman froze to death trying to 
cross this glacier. 


Picture the job facing our communi- 
cations men in Alaska, particularly in 
winter, when the weather is the big- 
gest problem in maintaining telephone 
service there. Little information has 
been released about the part of com- 
munications in the battles of our forces 
with the Japs on the islands off Alaska. 


But wherever the Allied forces are 
fighting, they depend greatly upon com- 
munications equipment for planning 
and executing advances in battle, for 
moving ships, troops and supplies, for 
contact between air and ground forces, 
for the countless uses necessary to 
achieve an Allied Victory—on land, on 
sea, and in the air. 


Vv 


OBITUARIES 


GEORGE F. OTTEMAN, 69 of Hooper, 
Neb., for many years a director of the 
Hooper Telephone Co., died Aug. 24. 
Mr. Otteman also was a banker and 
had served as a member in the Ne- 
braska legislature in 1923 and 1925. 
He was treasurer of the Farmers 
Mutual Home Insurance Co. 


TimoTHy C. Dwyer, 81, a telephone 
veteran who worked in the first tele- 
phone exchange in Minneapolis, Minn., 
and helped install the first exchanges 
in Burlington, Keokuk and Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, died recently at Min- 
neapolis. 


Dwyer came to Minneapolis in 1882 
when the streets became so muddy line- 
men were often unable to get the poles 
out. He also worked on lines at Bill- 
ings, Mont., when it was necessary to 
smoke a pipe of peace with the Indians 
before it was safe to work along the 
railway. He retired in 1916 after 
nearly 40 years in telephone work. 


Vv 


Promoted to Manager 


JAMES GILLAND, for the past 10 years 
lineman for the Nebraska Continental 
Telephone Co. with headquarters at 
Orchard and having charge of the 
Orchard, Royal and Brunswick lines, 
was transferred to Madison recently 
where he assumed the position of man- 
ager, which includes Madison and 
Battle Creek exchanges. The Orchard 
exchange will be handled by Neal Wy- 
coff from the Neligh exchange where he 
is manager. 





Brorein—Industrial 
Statesman 


(Continued from page 16) 





Chamber of Commerce from 193) to 
1941. President of the Florida Fair 
and Gasparilla Association, 1940 to 
1942. Vice chairman of the State De- 
fense Council and executive head of 
that agency (which was created by the 
legislature; the governor is chairman 
ex officio). It might be noted in pass- 
ing that by the summer of 1941, ap- 
proximately 100,000 workers had been 
organized for various defense duties, 
ranging from home guards to home- 
canning groups, and including air-raid 
wardens, aircraft watchers, first aid, 
auxiliary fire and policemen, etc. Sub- 
sequently, over a million volunteers 
were registered so that today Florida 
is credited by OCD with having the 
best state defense set-up in the nation. 

He has been chairman of the Hills- 
boro (Florida) County Budget Com- 
mission and a member since 1931, when 
the commission was established by act 
of legislature. This commission con- 
trols and allocates funds for county 
expenditures. It is unusual in that it 
represents business control of political 
expenditures and has been handled so 
that full cooperation exists between 
the political offices and the Budget 
Commission in the setting up and ad- 
ministering of the county’s finances. 
This procedure has saved the country, 
directly, many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars and, indirectly, perhaps even 
a greater figure, thereby reducing the 
county per capita operating costs to a 
figure than can be compared favorably 
with any other in the country. 

Within the telephone industry, Bro- 
rein is recalled readily for his presi- 
dency of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association in 1940-41. He 
serves as a director of USITA. Space 
forbids a more comprehensive list of 
his intrastate industrial and civic ac- 
tivities. As for his tour of duty as in- 
dustry consultant with the WPB Com- 
munications Division, Brorein serves 
with the two other industrial advisors 
whose personality sketches have pre- 
viously appeared in these pages, C. P. 
Jones and R. A. Lumpkin. 

Brorein spends less time on WPB 
affairs than he used to—about three or 
four days a month. But his influence 
on policy matters is no less for that. 
He feels that the Communications Di- 
vision has struck even keel in its opera- 
tions and is going along well enough 
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to warrant less attention from indus- 
trial advisers than formerly. 


In personal contact, Brorein at first 
meeting appears shy and quiet. But he 
has the alert manner of a terrier when 
a subject comes up in which he is es- 
pecially interested. He lets others do 
the talking. But when it comes to 
shaking down a problem to its bare 
essentials, Brorein surprises the casual 
observer with his ready grasp of an in- 
tricate situation and his ability to go 
right to the heart of an issue with a 
minimum of lost motion. 

He does this in a rather apologetic 
way, as if he were asking others to be 
patient with him while he is trying to 
get something straight in his own mind. 
But actually, Brorein by his studied re- 
statement of a matter clears away and 
lays bare the real difficulties with the 
skill of a surgeon wielding a scalpel. 
Time and again he has been the work 
horse, pulling many a wandering con- 
ference back along the straight lines 
of real progress. 

Brorein has no present ambition 
other than to operate his telephone 
company and help his industrial col- 
leagues as best he can. But it is diffi- 
cult to imagine him continuing long at 
his present speed without even greater 
calls being made upon his service. 
Whatever the future may bring, Carl 
Brorein, as the old Romans used to 
say, “deserves well of the republic.” 
His industry is particularly fortunate 
in having him within its ranks. 


Vv 


Pioneers to Meet 
In Chicago October 14 

The Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing the afternoon of October 14, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, in conjunction 
with the annual convention of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, according to an announce- 
ment by J. K. Johnston, secretary of 
the Pioneer association. 

A humorist of national reputation 
has been secured as a speaker and he 
will address the Pioneer meeting fol- 
lowing the regular business session. 


Vv 


Breaks Up Commerce Meeting 

C. G. “PETE” GARDNER, owner of the 
Sentinel (Okla.) Telephone Co. is re- 
ported to have broken up a recent Sen- 
tinel Chamber of Commerce meeting 
when he came rushing in, all out of 
breath, and showing plenty of elation, 
with a bass weighing eight pounds. The 
business session was halted for inspec- 
tion of the fish, which Mr. Gardner 
caught in Rocky Creek. 
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PROTECTIVE APPARATUS 
GIVES 


BETTER PROTECTION 
LONGER PROTECTION 











T HE AUTOMATIC Electric standard of protection 
is tops. It is literally impossible to buy any better pro- 
tection — anywhere! For one thing these protective 





devices are engineered to provide maximum protection 
against destructive forces. The rugged metal cases are 
strongly constructed and finished to withstand the worst 
that time and weather can bring. Mounting facilities 
are always convenient. These and other features are 
carefully considered, worked out and tested to give you 
extra durability and extra strength for longer service. 


In all, Automatic Electric protective apparatus sets a 
standard of greater protection and, consequently, 
greater economy for the telephone industry. For com- 
plete information write for Catalog 4068-A. 
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MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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zine a full-page advertisement of a 

plastic manufacturer featured the 
ideas of Donald Deskey, industrial de- 
signer, in which he has a look at the 
telephone of the future. His designs 
are shown in the illustrations below. 
It is evident that, while Deskey may be 
a fine designer, he is not a practical 
telephone man and he is years ahead 
of his time. Features of Mr. Deskey’s 
design include: 


[ A recent issue of Fortune maga- 


To eliminate the conventional di- 
rectory, he proposes to reproduce the 


listing on micro-film and mount the 
roll on a device which permits the user 
to run through the directory at vari- 
able speeds and arrive at the desired 


number by manual control. The list- 
ings are projected through a magnify- 
ing lens and appear in an illuminated 
frame at the base of the telephone. It 
is claimed that by using this principle 
the equivalent of the New York tele- 
phone directory can be contained in 
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the telephone itself. It is not stated 
how this directory will be kept up-to- 
date. 

A “~ signal type will record on a 
tape, calls received during the absence 
of the user. This, however, is not new. 

A push tab arrangement is proposed 
to simplify the present dial. The user 
pushes down tabs with identifying 
letters or numbers instead of dialing 
and waiting for the dial to return be- 
fore dialing the next digit. 

The conventional transmitter and re- 
ceiver would be replaced by a micro- 
phone. However, an ear phone would 
be provided for use when a user de- 
sired privacy. 





The hand instrument would be used 
without wires so that the telephone 
can be carried and used in any part 
of the room. 

This all sounds terrible fantastic, 
but so did 20,000 Leagues Under the 
Sea when written by Jules Verne only 
a few decades ago. 


» pa 


I have a letter from Clarence A. 





McKee of the McKee Electric Co. of 
New York City, referring to a recent 
comment on this page relative to the 
use of a signal lamp on telephones. 
Mr. McKee states: 


“Back in 1926 or 1927 when the 
Roxy Theatre was built in New York, 
I was employed by the Automatic Elec- 
tric Co. to install a PAX. About 15 
lights were used in lieu of bells on 
telephones located in the auditorium 
so that when calls were received an 
audible signal would not disturb the 
patrons. To accomplish this, we used 
a ‘Telecode’ relay which was operated 
from the ringing current and a sepa- 
rate 48-volt circuit was provided to 
operate the lamp signals.” 


This is a good example of how signal 
lamps may be used to advantage on a 
telephone system. 


* * * 


Received a nice letter from August 
F. Wenzel of Rochester, N. Y., switch- 
board engineer of the Rochester Tele- 
phone Corp. Mr. Wenzel states that he 
is now starting his 44th year in the 
telephone business and he agrees with 
us in that the new cross or chisel type 
relay contact is a fine idea. He also 
thinks that galvanized bridle rings are 
satisfactory if jumper wire with good 
insulation is used. Otherwise, he pre- 
fers the enameled variety. We are 
always pleased to hear from old timers 
in the telephone industry and value 
their opinions highly. 


* * * 


I recently had the pleasure of view- 
ing a demonstration of an angle drill- 
ing attachment which was used with 
an electric drill. With this arrange- 
ment, holes could be drilled at any 
angle, even in confined places. This 
would prove a worthwhile addition to 
any tool kit. 
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Workers on line gangs are often 


bothered by poison ivy. Recently we | 
heard of a physician who recommends | 
eating the small leaves of the ivy plant | 


which he claims gives perfect immu- 


nity. It is said that this is an old | 


Indian trick and the red man was 
pretty smart because he ate liver long 
before he knew of its food value. This 
is the first time we have heard of 


poison ivy immunity and do not recom- | 
mend that you make a human guinea | 


pig of yourself, but if anyone has any 
information on this subject, please let 
us hear from you. 


* 


When more than two wires are to be 
connected on a single punching, as on 
a mainframe, two notches may be pro- 
vided. When only two wires are 
wrapped in each notch a. better con- 
nection is made with less effort. 
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Daniel Seitz, cable superintendent, 
York (Pa.) Telephone Co., and popu- 
lar writer for TELEPHONY, shares the 
opinion with me that the new water- 
proof non-rubber pressure-sensitive 
cloth tape may be used to advantage 
in making temporary repairs in lead 
cable. This tape may be procured in 


widths from % in. to 36 in. and a sec- | 


tion wide enough to cover a sheath 
opening could be used. It would prob- 
ably prove desirable to take about two 
wraps around the cable and bind the 
ends down tightly to the lead sheath. 

The sun apparently does not affect 
this tape except to increase its adhe- 
sive qualities. When used in cold 
weather, it will require warming which 
should not prove difficult. This tape 
should prove ideal for use in making 
temporary cable repairs now that rub- 
ber bandage is not available for this 
purpose. 


* * * 


A sign on all floors near the elevator 
of the Signal Corps Plant Engineering 
Agency in Philadelphia reads: 


What you do here, 
What you say here, 
When you leave here, 
Let it stay here. 


* 


C. D. Manning, general sales man- 
ager, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., paid a visit to the Signal Corps 
Plant Engineering Agency in Philadel- 
phia recently. We enjoyed a discussion 
with Mr. Manning on post-war tele- 
phone possibilities. 





BUY WAR BONDS 


Help your Subscribers cut 
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Throughout this land today there are literally thousands of 
business men who are frustrated by the inordinate demands 
being made upon their time. They are working long hours. 
They are trying to increase their production of essential 
war materials. 


Help your subscribers conserve this precious time and energy 
by the installation of a Teletalk Intercommunication System 
now. Teletalk puts every part of a plant or office in easy, quick 
touch, permits conferences without any of the participants 
leaving their desks. 


Your busy subscriber is wide open today for any suggestion 
that will save time. Give him these facts about Teletalk: 


Teletalk systems are available for any purpose and any purse 
—from 5 to 24 stations. They afford instant, direct communi- 
cation between two persons, or several persons simultane- 
ously. Measured in time it will save high salaried executives 
. . . Teletalk will pay for itself in a few weeks. 


Modern in style, richly finished, Teletalk Intercommunication 
Systems are easy to install (operate directly off the light cir- 
cuit). They are available with special features, such as busy 
signals, annunciators, and other features. Technical informa- 
tion on all models, their application and installation, can be 
secured by referring to Sweet's Architectural Catalog, by con- 
ferring with any Graybar Electric House, or by writing to us. 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Company, 


I ne and American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


Buy Bonds . . . and Keep on Buying 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 

























WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wis., U.S.A. + Established 1909 + Export 
Department: 13 East 40th Street, New York (16) N. Y. + Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
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REA Requests Authority 
To Build Power Line 


Emphasizing a change of policy 
toward construction of rural power 
lines where they parallel grounded 


lines of telephone companies, the Rural 
Electrification Administration, through 
the Cornhusker Public Power District, 
asked the Nebraska Railway Commis- 
sion to grant authority to construct a 
mile of line, part of which parallels 
lines of the Skeedee Telephone Co. of 
St. Edwards, one of E. C. Hunt’s prop- 
erties, and of the Northwestern Bell 
in the absence of a waiver from the 
former. 


Ever since the commission took the 
position that where a telephone com- 
pany is first in the field, and construc- 
tion of a power line interferes with 
telephone service, the rural electrifica- 
tion district must pay the cost of 
changing the telephone lines from a 
grounded to a metallic system, REA 
has refused to permit any of its funds 
to be lent to rural electrification dis- 
tricts to finance such reconstruction. 


Mr. Hunt was not represented at the 
hearing, having filed a statement that 
an agreement had been reached with 
the district that construction would be 
according to the rules of the commis- 
sion and that his rights would be pro- 
tected. Officers of the district denied 
that any such agreement had been 
made, insisted on going ahead with the 
hearing and on being granted permis- 
sion without being required to make 
satisfactory arrangements with the 
Skeedee Telephone Co. 


Attorney Kokjer for the railway 
commission said that apparently REA 
was seeking to make a record upon 
which an appeal to the courts might 
be taken to determine if it were legally 
bound to pay costs of metallicizing 
grounded telephone lines. REA sent two 
experts from St. Louis, Lee M. Moore 
and Max W. Rothpletz, who testified 
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that only the highest type of construc- 
tion was used in building rural lines, 
that while inductive interference was 
unavoidable under the circumstances 
of this case, there were other induc- 
ing causes, all of which could be elim- 
inated by substituting the two-wire sys- 
tem. They said that grounded line 
construction was obsolete, that all of 
the larger companies metallicize lines 
whenever purchased, and in effect that 
the service obligations of telephone 
companies called for abandonment of 
grounded lines. They pointed out that 
the company could offset its cost of 
metallicizing from higher rates that 
are universally allowed by regulatory 
commissions for the metallic service, 
and inferentially that the power dis- 
trict should not have to pay substitu- 
tion costs. 





Best Story of the Week — 
What's Yours? 


Louis Lasco, 28, went into a 
drug store telephone booth in 
Chicago, Ull., one night recently 
and called Miss Selma Ain, 21, to 
talk “about the moon and things.” 

Without noticing anyone was in 
the booth, the drug store propri- 
etor turned out the lights, locked 
up and went home. 

While still talking to Miss Ain, 
Lasco looked out of the booth and 
saw two menacing eyes staring at 
him in the darkness. It was his 
last telephone slug and he was 
afraid to leave the booth. Miss 
Ain, however, came to this rescue, 
called a newspaper office, and a 
reporter brought the proprietor 
down to open up the store. 

When the lights were turned on 
Lasco left the booth and found 
the two menacing eyes belonged 
to—a kitten. 











Several witnesses testified that many 
of the rural lines of the Skeedee com- 
pany were in poor condition; broken 
poles were found, lines were imbedded 
in trees and in weeds, and that exten- 
sive reconstruction is required in order 
to provide proper service. This was 
for the purpose of showing that the 
lines were not properly constructed. 
The statute followed by the commission 
provides that where electric communi- 
cation lines are constructed on the pub- 
lic highways or elsewhere, they shall 
provide sufficient clearance between 
such lines and existing properly-con- 
structed transmission, telephone and 
telegraph lines so that reasonable 
safety, operation and efficiency of exist- 
ing lines shall not be interfered with, 
and that consideration should be given 
to the fact of prior occupancy. 


In this case the electric line is not 
to be built on the highway, whereas in 
previous cases it was contesting for the 
use of the highway. 


The commission continued the case 
in order that Mr. Hunt might be given 
an opportunity to be heard. 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 

August 20: Postponed hearing now 
set for August 25 until October 20 in 
the matter of public utilities California 
Corporation charges for channels for 
teletypewriter service. 


August 24: Adopted an order grant- 
ing special permission to Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. to file tariffs to provide 
for charges for messenger service in 
connection with calls from vessels for 
persons who are not subscribers for 
telephone service. Tariffs to become 
effective upon not less than 10 days’ 
notice. 


Granted authority to 


TELEPHONY 


August 25: 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to provide additional service on an 
emergency basis between Elizabeth 
City and a site near Edenton, N. C. 

Se; tember 8: Oral argument in the 
matter of regulations governing the 
initial contract period and guarantee of 
revenue applicable to the rendition of 
teletypewriter exchange service within 
certain exchange areas of the West 
Coast Telephone Co., and the West 
Coast Telephone Co. of Calif., both com- 
panies having headquarters at Everett, 
Was 

September 9: Oral argument before 
FCC (postponed from August 4) in 
matter of special telephone charges of 
hotels, apartment houses, and clubs on 
interstate and foreign communications. 

September 22: Oral argument in 
Washington, D. C., concerning account- 
ing of New York Telephone Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


California Railroad Commission 
August 18: California Water & Tele- 
phone Co., San Francisco, authorized 
to issue its 242% serial note in prin- 
cipal amount of $250,000 and to use the 
proceeds to pay in part cost of con- 
structing dam. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

September 8: Hearing on application 
of the Western Light & Telephone Co. 
for authority to make telephone rate 
changes in Conway Springs and 
vicinity. 

September 20: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Cobb Telephone Co., for au- 
thority to make certain changes in rates 
for telephone service at Piedmont. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

August 27: Order issued suspending 
proposed rates of Doniphan Telephone 
Co. for 120 days from August 26 to 
December 24, 1943, unless otherwise 
ordered by the commission. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

September 7: Hearing on application 
of Elmore City Telephone Co., Elmore 
City, for increased rates. 

September 7: Hearing on application 
of E. K. Cross Telephone Co. for in- 
creased rates at Oktaha. 

September 7: Hearing on complaint 
of C. H. Goetting, Royal Telephone Co. 
at Royal, alleging invasion of his ter- 
ritory by the Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Okeene. 

September 7: Hearing on application 
of May McElroy to close her exchange 
at Amber. She claims difficulty in ob- 
taining help, and states that she is un- 
able to handle the exchange alone. 

September 8: Hearing on application 
of Doyle Pope to require Southwestern 
States Telephone Co. to restore his 
telephone service from its Noble ex- 
change. 

September 10: Hearing on Oklahoma 
Commission’s rules and regulations 
which affect rate and service changes 
of telephone and other utilities. 


Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 

August 23: New tariff filed by the 
Northeastern Pennsylvania Telephone 
Co., Forest City, providing increases, 
decreases, and other changes in existing 
rates effective October 1. 


BUY WAR BONDS — 
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DROP WIRE CLAMP 


—provide an ideal and widely 
accepted standard for attaching 
No. 17 B&S twisted pair or par- 
allel drop wire to poles or build- 
ings. Sharp bends are elim- 
inated, all wear is placed on the 
hardware and the life of the wire 
is greatly prolonged as compared 
with other methods. Easily and 
quickly installed—slack in drop 
wires is taken up without leav- 
ing weak spots in wire. Write for 
complete information and prices 
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CLAMP WITH TWISTED PARALLEL DROP WIRE 














CLAMP WITH PARALLEL DROP WIRE 











"RELIABLE" 
IDENTIFIES - 
THE QUALITY 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
OVER 35 YEARS SERVICE TO THE UTILITIES 


3145 CARRO AVENUE CHICA 











EVERY BUSY PLACE IS A PROSPECT! 


Install Gray Pay Stations in every likely place. It will lighten 
the load of private and public non-payment service—greatly 
increase your revenue—and add much to the smooth manage- 
ment of the home front. It's the patriotic thing to do! 

New Gray Stations and repairs to obsolete equipment are 
available promptly. We can also convert regular telephones 
into profitable payment installations. Write for details. 


G R WY MANUFACTURING CO. 


: __HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS — Automatic Electric Sales Corp. ; 
Graybar Electric Company. Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company. Leich Sales Corporation. 
The North Electric Mfg. Co. Stromberg-Carlson Co. Canadian Telephone & Supplies, Ltd.— 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
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HEMINGRAYS 
ENDURE 


Put These 
Money-Savers 
On All Your Lines 








No. 9 Hemingray 


HEMINGRAYS don’t tax your op- 


erating budget. They actually 
save money because they outlive 
poles, hardware and crossarms; 
“keep up their money-saving ef- 
forts for 50 years”—one prominent 
utility reports. 


A SECRET glass “batch-mix” — 


climax of 87 years of experience 
—plus Owens-Illinois quality-con- 
trolled production, results in Hem- 
ingrays free of voids, stresses and 
strains . . . so homogeneous that 
sudden changes of temperature 
leave them unimpaired to work 
perfectly through sun, rain, hail, 
snow and sleet. 


3 FAVORITES ON RURAL LINES 


Sturdy, all-purpose Hemingray 
Number 16. Hemingray Number 
42, with its long leakage path 
keeping “toll” lines trouble-free. 
Number 9, with its drip point pet- 
ticoat for fast moisture run-off. 
Get samples. 


LOW IN COST and long in serv- 
ice-life. . . . As distributors, we 
recommend them. 


Distributed by: 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: 
Rochester 3, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Branch Offices: 

Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, 
Toronto 














INDUSTRY JOINS UTILITY 


CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


HE telephone industry will join 
T whole-heartedly in an over-all volun- 
tary program to conserve utility serv- 
ices as a means of saving manpower, 
oil, coal, transportation, and critical 
materials. In all, seven industries will 
cooperate in the voluntary programs 
sponsored by the War Production 
Board, the Solid Fuels Administration 
for War, Petroleum Administration 
for War, and Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. The other industries are 
electric power, manufactured gas, 
natural and mixed gas, water, oil, coal, 
and transportation. The broad nation- 
wide campaign to encourage the Ameri- 
can public to voluntarily eliminate waste 
is expected to start September 15. 

Significantly, the telephone indus- 
try’s part in the over-all plan is largely 
one of continuing a campaign which 
it has been conducting for more than 
a year and a half. During that period 
the industry has spent between $1,500,- 
000 and $2,000,000 per month, through 
advertising and direct contacts to en- 
courage customers to restrict telephone 
use to absolute essentials. Paradoxical 
as it seems, the industry actually has 
been forced by wartime demands and 
restrictions upon extensions to ask the 
public not to use the service except 
when necessary. 

The industry has been diligent in its 
efforts to conserve critical materials 
in making necessary extensions and in 
conducting its operations. It has re- 
duced almost unbelievably the amount 


of new copper necessary for main- 
tenance and repair or new construction, 
The 1943 figure is 6,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 92,000 tons annually. This 
is only part of the story. The indus- 
try will turn back into the 1943 na- 
tional copper pool 10,000 tons of sal- 
vage, it is said. The use of other mate- 
rials similarly has been reduced. 

The telephone industry has made a 
significant contribution already to the 
manpower problem. It has_ reduced 
male employment from 121,000 to 97,- 
000, in the face of the largest increase 
in demand for local and long distance 
service experienced in the entire life 
of the industry. 

Representatives of the industry who 
have been closely connected with con- 
servation efforts in the past were unan- 
imous in their determination to go 
along with federal agencies in a con- 
solidated effort to impress the Ameri- 
can public with the vital necessity of 
becoming saving-minded, so that every 
possible bit of material and service 
can be made available to hasten the 
end of the war. 


Vv 


Telephone Manager Injured 

JOE HINES, manager of the Moultrie 
County Telephone Co., and mayor of 
Lovington, Ill., suffered injuries to his 
back and a broken wrist recently when 
he fell from a pole. The accident was 
caused by the snapping of a safety belt. 





LOOK IN THE DIRECTORY FIRST. 





We ask your cooperation. 





Many calls to the Operator are for names listed in the directory. Calls 
by name waste the time of busy operators and tie up telephone lines 
and telephone equipment needlessly. 


Today every trained operator, every piece of equipment, every tel- 
ephone circuit is needed to speed vital wartime telephone service. 


Please look in your telephone directory to make sure the name is 
NOT listed before you ask the Operator to look it up for you. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 








An envelope insert used by R. A. Smith and Allan Ryder, general manager of the Blue 
Mountain Telephone & Telegraph Co., Bangor, Pa., and manager of the Wiconisco Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Elizabethville, Pa., respectively, in an effort to maintain service standards 
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y calls for information in larger exchanges, and the habit of calling 


by name in smaller exchanges. Their efforts have brought worth-while results and it is 
the use of such a bill insert. 
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Exchange Owner Now Serving 
With Signal Corps 

H. R. Wolle, owner of the Minnesota 
Lake (Minn.) Telephone Service, is 
now serving with the U. S. Army Sig- 
nal Corps as captain in a Signal Op- 
eration Battalion and is stationed in 
the South. During his service in the 
Army, the operations of the Minnesota 


Mr. and Mrs. Wolle and their two daughters. 


Lake exchange are being supervised by 
his wife, assisted by their two young 
daughters, who are eager to do their 
share in this war. The Wolle family is 
shown in the accompanying photograph. 

Prior to buying the Minnesota ex- 
change, Captain Wolle spent six years 
in Bombay, India, as operating engineer 
for the Bombay Telephone Co., Ltd. 
He formerly was employed by the 
Pontiac (Ill.) Farmers Telephone Co. 
as operating manager, the Automatic 
Electric Sales Co., Chicago, Ill., and by 
the Sioux City Telephone Co., of Sioux 
City, lowa. TELEPHONY is being sent to 
Captain Wolle at his request, as well as 
a copy to Mrs. Wolle. 


Vv 
To Operate Drug Store 


CLYDE STEVENS of Appleton City, 
Mo., who had been the local manager 
of the United Telephone Co., with 
headquarters at Kansas City, moved 
recently to Quinton, Okla., where he 
will operate a drug store. Mr. Stevens 
was at one time local manager of the 
Skidmore Telephone Co. 


vv 
Now the Alaska Highway 


The Alcan Highway has been re- 
named the Alaska Highway, which is 
believed to more appropriately express 
the 1,600-mile bit of road which the 
United States has built from Dawson 
Creek, British Columbia, (Canada) 
across Yukon Territory to Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 
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One Rotating 
Element Only 


No Brushes or 
Collector Rings 


Nothing to Cause 
Radio Interference 


Rigid and Compact 


LetHOLTZER-CABOT Engineers 


help solve your ringing problems 


MAGNETO 
Ringing Machine 





For complete information, Write 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


125 Amory St., Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW 
CONDENSERS 


TELEPHONE—SWITCHBOARD 


TO REPLACE 
STANDARD TYPES 


SPECIFY CODE 
NUMBERS TO BE 
REPLACED OR 
SEND SAMPLE 
WHEN ORDERING 
FROM 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Designed for exchanges up to 1,500 
subscribers. Output—80 volts, 19 cycles, 
IS watts Close voltage regulation. 
+. Audible Ringing. Low maintenance cost. 


Other and Larger Ringing Sets Available. 


6161 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Two Southern Bell Men 
Receive Promotions 
T. Barton Baird, for the past five 
years Tennessee manager of the South- 
ern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, has been promoted to the office of 
general commercial manager of the 
company, with headquarters in At- 
lanta. The appointment becomes effec- 
tive September 1, it was announced. 
W. E. Duncan, present Carolinas 
manager of the company, will succeed 
Baird as manager of the Tennessee 
area. He is a native of Atlanta, and 
following his graduation from Georgia 
Tech, began his career with the West- 
ern Electric Company, later becoming 
connected with the telephone company. 
Baird, with a record of more than 
40 years’ service with the company, 
came to Nashville as Tennessee man- 
ager in 1938, from his position as Ken- 
tucky manager. He formerly had served 
as district manager at New Orleans, 
and as Alabama and Georgia manager. 
E. H. Watson, general commercial 
supervisor of the company in Atlanta, 
will succeed Duncan as Carolinas man- 
ager. He entered the telephone service 
in. Chattanooga in 1926, and was also 
sales supervisor in Tennessee for a 
number of years. He has held various 
responsible positions with the company 
since that time. 





COMING TELEPHONE 
MEETINGS 


National Association of Rail- 
road & Utility Commissioners, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
September 14, 15 and 16. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, October 14 and 15. 

Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, Roanoke Hotel, Roa- 
noke, November 4 and 5. 

Nerth Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, Washing- 
ton-Duke Hotel, Durham, Novem- 
ber 8 and 9. 


South Carolina Independent 


Telephone Association, Hotel 
Chester, Chester. November 10 
and 11. 

Alabama _ Independent Tele- 


phone Association, Jefferson-Davis 
Hotel, Montgomery, November 15 
and 16. 

Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, November 29 and 30. 
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Specialists 
in all Types 


Telephone Wire 


Drop — Duct — Tree 
Inside —Bridle—Jumper 


Also 
Plastite’ Insulation 


er 


WHITNEY BLAKE CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Distributed by Graybor 











Historical Society Throws 
New Light on T. N. Vail 

Adolph Heineman, of the Amana So- 
ciety Telephone Co., Middle, Iowa, has 
sent TELEPHONY a copy of the August 
issue of The Palimpsest, published by 
the State Historical Society of Iowa, 
which contains an interesting chapter 
entitled “Baseball and Telephony.” 

The title does not refer to this jour- 
nal, but deals with a ball game played 
at Waterloo, Iowa, June 27, 1867, in 
which Theodore N. Vail, who later be- 
came president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., was the pitcher 
for the home club. Mr. Vail at that 
time was 22 years old. The leader of 
the opposing team of Marshalltown, 
was A. C. (“Pop”) Anson who later 
won baseball fame as head of the Chi- 
cago National League club. 

Mr. Anson’s team won from the club 
for which Vail pitched by the astro- 
nomical score of 76 to 29, but at the 
celebration following the game, “Doc” 
Vail — using his nickname — was 
awarded a prize as the champion ball- 
player of the state. 


Vv 


Assist Local Farmers 

That there is more than one way of 
shocking and being shocked was dis- 
covered recently by 14 employes of the 
Aurora (Ill.) branch of the Illinois 


Bell Telephone Co. Asked to do their 
part in assisting the labor shortage on 
local farms, the men agreed to spend 
an evening at the farm of T. P. 
Konen, Sr., near Mooseheart, Il. 





Celebrates 25th Anniversary 
With Illinois Central 

Gertrude Emery, chief operator at 
the Bunker Hill exchange of tiie Ij]. 
inois Central Telephone Co., on July 19 
observed her 25th year of service as an 
employee of the company. In celebra- 
tion of the occasion, Miss Emery wags 
honored at a dinner party, during which 





In attendance at the 25th anniversary of Ger- 
trude Emery, chief operator at Bunker Hill, Iil., 
were (left to right): Violetta Scroggins, W. E. 
Bown, District Manager; Loretta Bartels; Lucy 
Hesseldenz; Miss Emery; Mrs. W. E. Bown; Nancy 
Burke; Olive Poindexter; and Etta Olmstead. 


she was presented with a medal and 
certificate of membership in the Inde- 
pendent Pioneer Telephone Association, 
gifts from her fellow workers and from 
company Officials. 

Present at the dinner, in addition to 
W. E. Bown, district manager and 
Mrs. Bown, of Carlinville, and Miss 
Emery, Olive Poindexter, 
Miss Lucy Hesseldenz, Mrs. Mary 
Emery, Mrs. Etta Olmsted, Miss Vio- 
letta Scroggins, the Rev. and Mrs. M. 
E. Burke, Mrs. Jesse Scroggins, Mrs. 
R. S. Mercer, Misses Lottie and Lor- 
etta Bartels, and Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Wise. A few of the group attending 
the dinner is shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph. 


Vv 
Try and Get It 


It happened in Los Angeles, Calif, 
recently: “This is Whitey,” said a voice 
on the telephone. “Put $50 to win and 
$50 to place on Profile in the seventh 
at Arlington.” District Attorney’s In- 
vestigator Chet Sharp, who took the 
call while raiding the bookmaking shop, 
says Whitey can collect $295 if he'll 
come to the district attorney’s office. 
Profile paid $7.60 to win and $4.20 to 
place. 


were Mrs. 


Vv 


New Illinois Incorporation 

The Watson and Gilmore Rural Tele- 
phone Co., Altamont, IIl., became in- 
corporated recently to furnish rural 
telephone service between towns and 
villages. 94 shares of common stock 
were issued at $16.00. 
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Wabesh Telephone Co. Makes 
Partial Dial Conversion 
Proceeding on a restricted scale with 
a dia! conversion plan originally con- 
ceived several years before the entry 
of the United States into the war, the 
Wabash Telephone Co. of Blooming- 
ton, lil., has recently completed a par- 
tial cutover of its 11,000-odd stations 
to automatic operation. Materials for 
the new building, as well as the auto- 
matic switching equipment to go into 
it, had been ordered and largely fabri- 
cated before Pearl Harbor, a_ fact 


terminals. Under these conditions cer- 
tain features of the operating plan de- 
signed to coordinate the functioning 
of the remaining manual office with 
the new dial office are of particular 
interest. 


At the manual office, which is still 
the terminus for the larger proportion 
of Bloomington’s subscriber lines, call 
indicator equipment has been installed 
at the manual positions for the han- 
dling of automatic-to-manual calls. 
When a call to a manual station is 
dialed from an automatic station, the 





Fig. 1. The new building of the Wabash Telephone Co. at Bloomington, Ill. 


which weighed prominently in the de- 
cision of the War Production Board to 
permit the company to proceed with 
this first limited step in what will ulti- 
mately be the change-over of its entire 
system to dial operation. 


Initially intended to include 3,100 
lines of equipment and 6,000 con- 
nector terminals, the present installa- 
tion has been restricted to 1,800 lines 
of equipment serving 3,800 connector 
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called number is set up visually before 
the manual operator at the terminat- 
ing office who.completes the connec- 
tion through the multiple in the usual 
way without the need for talking with 
the calling subscriber. 

At the new automatic office, cordless 
“B” positions provide for the comple- 
tion of calls from manual stations to 
automatic stations, the cordless ‘‘B” 
operator setting up the connections 
































Fig. 2 Toll room of 
the Wabash Tele- 
phone Co., showing 
the 16-position auto- 
matic toll board. 














Long Life Telephone 


DRY CELLS 
“Eveready 


“Columbia 


“Gray Label” 





Developed in America’s largest 
dry battery laboratory, this Cell 
is designed to give both longer 
life and higher sustained 


voltage. 


Engineered to one standard of 
superior quality by specialists 


in battery manufacture. 


Made by the makers of “Ever- 
eady” “Air Cell” Operators’ 


Transmitter Batteries. 


Distributed By: 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: 
Rochester 3, N. Y., U.S.A 


Branch Offices: 
Kansas City 
Toronto 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
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matic 200-line con- 
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procticolty Se through the automatic switching phone Management Co., Fort -Wayne; du 
Se ae oat equipment by means of keyset impulse Ralph Engsberg and L. J. Gaddis, tor 
—nothing to adjust— senders. Automatic Electric Sales Corp.; C. J. mn 
ti Maintenance : : : . 74 : J P ee : 
ts voquived. Built for heavy duty and amply The automatic equipment is housed Diehl, National Construction & Engi- ed 
powered, Sub-Cycle produces : anne in a handsome new building equipped neering Co.; and C. J. Pracht, of Auto- m: 
ingi . 62 i n uiet . ‘ ee A se Blectric C ra ti ‘ 
scandent 4 lane > fad with air conditioning, automatic coal matic Electric Co. operating depart- ste 
from small PBX to Large Central Office. stoker equipment, and similar modern ment. 
6 devices contributing to the smooth VV en 
functioning both of the mechanical ar 
ALSO PULSATORS equipment and of the operating, main- Press Tours Plant 
Sold by Leading Distributors tenance and supervisory personnel. In Of American Fork & Hoe 





the automatic board, which is of the In a new plant on the edge of Ash- 
THE LORAIN PRODU CORPORATION step-by-step type supplied by Auto-_ tabula, Ohio, they have reversed the old 
matic Electric Co., both line finders saying, they are “turning plowshares 
and connectors are of the 200-line into swords!” American Fork & Hoe 
type. Through the use of five fre- Co., makers of utility digging tools, 
quencies of ringing current, a variety garden and farm tools, and sporting 
of party line services are available equipment such as golf clubs and fish- 
to telephone users, including two-party ing rods, is busy in its new plant there 
lines, four and five-party lines, and 10- making bayonets, the grim short swords 














party rural lines, in addition to the of the infantry. pat 
usual individual line and P-B-X con- The forging, machining, packing, P 
secutive number groups. shipping and other operations involved - 
The building also houses a new 16- in production of these weapons were ' 
position automatic (cordless) toll board shown to a group of newspaper and b 
with its associated automatic switching magazine writers recently at a press ” 
equipment. Certain positions of this tour sponsored by the War Depart- — 
board now are being utilized as the ment’s Cleveland ordnance district. Lt. , 
cordless “B” positions already men- Col. T. H. Ejickhoff, of the ordnance I 
tioned. A toll switch train is.provided office, and Frank Lutman, the plant’s - 
for use by the toll operators in reach- general manager, conducted the tour. _ 
i ing local subscribers. Traffic registers “The bayonets produced by the com- | 
NEWMAN , ’ provide for line finder overflow, line pany,” Colonel Eickhoff told the press | 
TREE TRIMMERS finder peg count, and connector peg group, “are the new type—the shorter, o 
count recordings for the purpose of  jighter, and sturdier blades—which now 
Cut 12" Branches. systematic traffic study and efficient al- an. being supplied to American combat y 
No Wedging. location of switching units. units on all battlefronts by the ord- | 
oo — 5 The Wabash Telephone Co., of which nance department, army service forces. 
“ame al gute ait, R. a Still is por ee 4! ove “The blade of the bayonet has been + 
spreads the cut behind eral manager, and O. R. Roach is en- ‘ i : . - 
yA wonsins or a gineer, oie accomplished a progressive agg ao fest = - 
ratio permits Tie inch * step in thus putting their operations ai nap re ee satan Bag | 
que with emesis Goon . é 7 ably, and its battle use improved. The 
+e “4 on a — goo te ren geal new bayonet, like the old one, is flat or ‘3 
special ferrule and sprin ime ralic. isitors resen a 7 . . P . ’ — 
plete details. nthe ome = opening of the new ie included R. ee een oe ont ry 
invest in tree trimming +,t% - . » « s ’ ) 
equipment. s |” N. Cole, Illinois Valley Telephone Co., dle, and has been especially welcomed 
po heehee Streator, Ill.; R. E. Williams, Tele- by jungle fighters, paratroops, and air- = 
- borne infantry.” a 
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Two photos of demonstrations of bayonet fighting given by soldiers in a with the Cleve- 


land ordnance department's recent tour of the bayonet plant of the Amer 


can Fork & Hoe Co. at 


Ashtabula, Ohio. Demonstrations were given in the yard adjacent to the plant to show employes 
just how the product which they make is actually used in hand-to-hand combat. 


Hoe, the press writers saw why this 
company was a “natural” for the job 
of making bayonets, just as it did in 
former wars. With its plant here pro- 
ducing pitchforks, hoes, and other farm 
tools, and with the experience gained in 
years of making many varieties of 
edged tools, the switch to bayonet 
manufacture was a quick and logical 
step. 

Before undertaking the job, company 
engineers examined the bayonet closely 
and submitted re-design ideas that won 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 

















POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles !’lain or butt-treated. 
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acceptance from ordnance technicians. 
Machinery began to arrive at the plant, 
and production started. The volume was 
stepped up rapidly, and now many 
thousands of these blades are rolling 
off the assembly lines every month. 

The change-over to the new shorter 
type of bayonet was sudden. So, rather 
than discard the forgings made up for 
the older type, American Fork & Hoe 
conceived the idea of form shearing 
them to conform to the new standard. 
Coordinating this expedient with the 
quick manufacture of dies for the new 
length forging, the company managed 
the change-over with little or no drop 
in production. 

Strategic materials saved through 
shortening the bayonet to 10 inches 
Colonel Eickhoff said, total 363 tons of 
high carbon steel from estimated 1943 
production and 560 tons from the fore- 
cast of 1944 production. 


Are MANPOWER 
Troubles Cutting Your 
Directory Adv. Sales? 


* We have the MANPOWER, the EX- 
PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 
over your Telephone Directory Adver- 
tising, handle all details and produce 
MORE NET revenue (all costs con- 
sidered). 


Write or call 
at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 


408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New York Life Building, 20 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Citizens Trust Bidg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
135 So. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ATLANTIC 
Creesoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., N. ¥. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 
PLANTS ANB OFFICES: 

New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. . Mase 
innfield . Louisvill iss. pom Vere, S. a 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadeiphia. Pa 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, ti. 


















TELEPHONE —— 
DIRECTORY js 
ADVERTISING 


L.M.BERRY & CO. 


can Selophone fp 


TELEPHONE L.D. 16 
TELEPHONE BLDG., DAYTON, OHIO 





THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 
COMPANY 


INVESTIGATIONS ® VALUATIONS 
REPORTS 

CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 

WASHINGTON @ And Other Principal Cities 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








J. WW. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 
151@ Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Ind. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Bate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





WANTED AT ONCE: Woman ‘to 
operate small magneto exchange in 
North Carolina on agency basis. Living | 
quarters furnished. Desirable arrange- 
ment for middle-aged woman and 
daughter. Write Central Carolina Tele- 
phone Co., Southern Pines,.N. C. 


HELP WANTED: Cable splicer, ex- 
perienced, for group of exchanges in 
Ohio. Permanent position. Write Box 
No. 9197, c/o TELEPHONY. 


HELP WANTED: Experienced tele- 
phone maintenance man for Magneto 
and C. B. Statement of availability or 
release required. State experience, age, 
draft classification and salary expected. 
Exchanges located in eastern Ohio. 
Write Box No. 9196, c/o TELEPHONY. 








_ HELP WANTED—Permanent posi- 


tion of responsibility with company in 
Southwest. Requires C. B. and Auto- 
matic central office and outside plant 


maintenance experience and ability to | 


work and get results. Salary $2,700.00, 
excellent future. Write Box No. 9199. 
c/o TE LEPHONY. 


WANTED: Combination man with 


cable repair and maintenance experi- | 
Present cable man | 


ence. Permanent. 
leaving for other work. 
Nebraska. Certificate of availability 
necessary. Write Hamilton County 
Farmers Telephone Association, 
Aurora, Nebraska. 


A Half-Filled Stamp Album 
Is Like 
A Half-Equipped Soldier 


Eastern 











POSITION WANTED by capable 
telephone man with years of experience 
| as installer of inside plant equipment 

including dial and maintenance of 
| same. Not subject to draft. Can secure 

statement of availability. Position must 
| be permanent. Write Box No. 9191, c/o 
| TELEPHONY. 





FOR SALE 


‘FOR SALE: Telephone exchange at 
Grass Lake, Michigan. Kellogg dial 
equipment. 335 stations. $12,000 gross 
| revenue. Terms, cash. For further in- 
| formation write N. H. Wing, Grass 
| Lake, Michigan. 





Reconstructed Equipment 


a > Cartson No. 55 Slightly Used 3 Cond. 
Swb u $0.65 


No. ft! 
Kellogg No.” "52 Slightly Used 3 Cond. Swhbd. 
Plugs -65 
Dean 4 } Push Button Swbd. Key with “Ring- 
d List. Key Attached 2.75 
. All Bak elite "Gedieek’ Gong Signal 
Sets with fae Line Ringer and Cond. 
Less tnd. Coi 3.25 
a ae | = No. 9 Talk Through Repeating 128 
Cc a 


45 
Transmitters with Back and M. P. 
-90 
Less Back $1.15 
With Back @ 1.25 
Kellogg No. 404 Steel Beil Boxes with Straight 
Harmonic Ringers 


= meeee or W. E. Composition Rec. Shells 
ap 
Monarch sj B. 


Western’ “Elec. No. 323 Trans. 


d. : 4.25 

Heat Coils for Kellogg or Sterling ‘Arresters @ 10 
Kellogg No. 115 eee with 3 —_= Cord 

Less Signal Set @. 5 


| REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT Co. 


1704 WEST 21st PLACE 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 














SPRING JACKS: 


LAMP JACKS: 


RELAYS: 


KEYS: 


No. 468-A PARTY LINE 








WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. No. 1 
SWITCHBOARD EQUIPMENT. 
JUST REMOVED FROM SERVICE INCLUDES 


No. 49 ON No. 109 MOUNTING — 10 PER STRIP 
No. 49 ON No. D-5589 MOUNTING — 20 PER STRIP 
No. 193 ON No. 123 MOUNTING —10 PER STRIP 


No. 12 ON No. 136 MOUNTING — 10 PER STRIP 
ALSO LAMPS AND LAMP CAPS 


89-K, 118-AC, 118-AN, 125-M, 125-S, 149-C, 
192-C LINE, 193-C CUT OFF. 


No. 92-A AND No. 92-B PUSH 


OTHER EQUIPMENT FOR No. 1 BOARD ALSO IN STOCK 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY: 


COLUMBUS, 


OHIO 




















Special Service Opened for 
Patients in Army Hospital 

Severely wounded men confined to 
their beds at Billings General Hospita] 
in Indianapolis, Ind., may hear the 
familiar voices of home by means of 
a special telephone service inaugurated 
August 17 by the Indiana Bell Tele. 
phone Co. 

A portable public telephone, mounted 
on a four-wheel cart, can be brought 
within easy reach of any patient who 
is confined to any one of 15 wards, ac 
cording to Col. Harry L. Dale, com- 
manding officer at Billings. A long cord 
connects the mobile unit with telephone 
service outlets installed in the hospital 
walls. 


Vv 


Cable Stolen; Service Stops 

Ninety feet of 2%-inch telephone 
cable was stolen in the forest preserves 
between Winnetka and Northfield, IIl., 
recently, isolating Northfield’s 263 tele- 
phones for 11 hours until repairmen 
installed a new cable. The cable runs 
between the Winnetka telephone ex- 
change and Northfield and contains 400 
wires. A telephone company spokesman 
said that the junk value of the cable 
would not exceed $5 after the lead and 
copper had been melted down. 


EMERGENCY 
LIGHTS 


for 


SWITCHBOARDS 
CONTROL ROOMS 
REPAIR CARS 
REPAIR CREWS 


e 
A MASTER-LIGHT 
FOR EVERY NEED 


a 
CARPENTER MFG. CO. 


“MASTER-LIGHT MAKERS” 
Sidney St. Cambridge, Mass. 
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